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TALES FROM CROSSBASKLT. 





THE NAMELESS STORY. 
( Continued.) 


Seemingly unconscious of his actions, 
Kiiward entered and examined every 
room in the house ; of exch domestic he 
asked a thousand incoherent questions, 
without waiting an answer to one. His 
search was fruitless; no trace of Miss Mon- 
trose could be found. At length he re- 
turned to the marriage apartment, with 
frenzy in his looks: the guests were in a 
confused state, some pacing the rooi, 
some sitting mute, while others were as- 
sembled in groups in earnest conversation. 
Richard and his father were loud in their 
criefs, and showed much perturbation of 
mind. Egbert, quite self-possessed. was 
eagerly giving orders to various servants, 
who, on receiving his commands immedi- 
ately departed. 

When Edward entered, all eves were 
turned upon him. The first person he met 
was Richard. 

* Where is my love ?” he cried, ‘where, 
Richard, where is she ?” 

** T would give the world to know.” 

“Thon double dealer, thou dark de- 
sigaing knave, thou hast played me 
false: this is another added to the cata- 
logue of thy infernal crimes.” He spoke 
in such a tone, that Egbert fearful of con- 
sequences, used his best endeavours to pre- 
vent his burst of passion venting itself 


_ further. 


“Nay, nay Egbert, I shall speak. Thou, 
Richard) Moutrose, thou adder-heart— 
thou hast robbed the world of my adora- 
tion, the garden of my hope of its fairest 
flower, but villain, thou shalt make vesti- 
tution, else, by the God that reigns, thou 
shalt answer my offended heart. Thou 
vray-headed wretch,” exclaimed he, turn- 
ing to old Montrose, ‘thou art leagued 
with thy hellish son ; if thou hast checked 
her flow of life—nay, if thou hast harmed 
a hair of her head, by all that is holy in 
heaven and sacred on earth, thou shall 
dearly answer it.” 

“* My good guests,” said Mr. Montrose, 
‘you were invited here on a most joyous 
occasion, but alas! what a scene you 
Witness ; my dear niece missing, and my 
ueplew, who should this day have been, 
touched in the wits. Yes, my fair niece, 
tne prop aud comfort of my decituing 
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years, has mysteriously disappeared 5 but 
f trust this is a frolic ot her wayward hu- 
mour, she will be here anon.” 

* This worthy gemtieman,” added Rich- 
ard, ‘the choice of my lovely cousin’s 
heart, and the approved of my fatuer’s 
maturer judgment, has in the frenzy of his 
speech passed sume ungenerous censure 
on me; but such is my grief on this mel- 
ancholy occasion, that | take no heed of 
it—for J fear iis calmer reason, has been 
displaced by madness.” 

“Tam not inad, but I am furious, Sir ; 
I know thee well, false Richard; I have 
heard of thy iormer dark and hellish deeds, 
J sce them now, yes, even now, stamped 
upon thy face: Caioline herseit has toid 


me of thee, aye, of thee, her unnatura! | 


uncle, and warned me of your arts. [ 
speak what man has never dared tu say 
before; but I have heaven and virtue on 
my side, then let the guilty try their 
worst.” 

“Stay, stay Edward, this is not well,” 
said Egbert, * your bride may yet ep- 
pear.” 

‘“ Away, away! T am roused to fury, 
and while heaven awards my tongue to 
speak, I shali speak. Villains, 1 kuow 
your impious plots, your hell-ayed deeds, 
but | shail have vengeance.” 

The guests were petrified: the ladies 
left the room, the gentlemen with burvied 
step walked to and tro, and interchanged 
looks mingled wiih suspicion, fear and 
awe. 

* Do not disturb your mind’s quiet,” 
said Richard addressing them, * that Miss 
Moatrose is missing on her nuptial morn- 
ing, isto me cause of inexpressible grief, her 
strange and mysterious disappearance adds 
immeasurably to my heart's serrow ; and 
there stands my worthy father, sorely 
troubled in thought, more at this sudden 
bereavement, than at the wogenerous ac- 
cusations’ of Mr Hardenville. IT can an- 
swer for myself, | know nothing of this 
disasterous chance; but call ever) ser- 
vant. question ali, search each corner of 
the house and of the estate, nay, search the 
country round: [will give a thovsand 
pounds tuhim who brings my cousin back.” 

* Dissembler !"? said Edward, * hypo- 
crite! thou knowest where she is, thou 
hast caged her in some safe retreat and 
need not offer a paltry reward, to who 
may bring her home: but O-God ! if thou 
hast killed her.—Egbert, I am faint, sup- 
port ine, lead me to the sofa.” 

Edward fell into his friend’s arms. pale, 
and apparently lifeless ; what a chauge 
his mature experienced! in a moment! 


| 
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from the most joyous mood to horribie 
thoughts: his feeimgs, which had burst 
themselves in such passionate language, 
exhausted his frame, and when he spoke 
the possibility that his Jove might be mur- 
dered, his nature was quite olttmastered, 
He was led by Egbert to the sofa; me 
guests assembled round, but he waved 
them to retire apart, that Edward might 
have freer air: im a few minutes by the 
application of some pertumes, he recoye) 
ed a little, opened his eves, and jamtiy 
said, * Egbert, mv frend, hold me--ti + 
sun is dark the room turns ronad, | 
me, lead me hence.” "Phen atter as 
pause he wildly erted, “she as des 

say, and taunting ery, a Lifeless « 

to be my bride’=-then start): 

feet. as if it were the last es 

caving nature, he exclaimed, ts t 

by heaven I know ‘tis talse ! Kiciiny t 
bloody villain make tistani rest 

and thou, hoary headed d 
to Mr. Montrose, * pretend not innoia 
restore her to me, on this instant, else, 


‘on. tuy 


cive me contirmation at once, and tell me 
thou trast murdered her: for as there is a 
God, who knows thy linpions deeds, P as- 
surediy shall know the truth af last, and 
heap dreadful retribution on your veads.” 

“ Be stil, Edward,” said his friend, 
‘you take the matter too seriously, all 
may yet be well.” 

*O! T am sick at heart: I have po 
more relish fer this deceittul world. Piald 
my head, it swims around, terribly as 
Corry Vrekan, when th. 
Dane dared the whirlpoo!~-f will be lust 
too—but hold it) firuai—imly Eeiert. 
Well—well,” and again he sunk senseless 
on the sofa. 

It was a melancholy time for the guests, 
and especialiy for Mr. Aldenton, to witness 
the fair bride missing at such a tine, 
and to see his hapless friend in such a dis- 
asterous plight. Not one who marked 
Myr. Montrose and his son’s strange mianu- 
ner, but thought Edward's accusations weil 
founded. Their grief was too loud, and 
their desire for instant search too eager to 
be the unfeigned feelings of the guiltless 
heait; yet who dared openly avow his 
suspicions? At leneth the various guests, 
who saw their presence in such a scene 
could avail nothing, and whose gay and 
lightsome hearts it} accorded with its 
gloom, began to depait, and in a short 
time not a stranger was left in the house, 
save Egbert, and the unhappy groom, who 
still lav unconscious, in spite of all the 
aid that was afforded him. 
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A servant now centered in haste, and 
breathless. ‘** Well John,” said Egbert, 
‘*what have you learned !"’ 

*Notiing, your honowr: the porter 
says that no one entered or departed yes- 
terday after night fall, except Mistress 
Mary, our young lady’s waiting maid.’— 
Another servant appeared. 
have you got any cue *” & No, Mr. Alden- 
ton: the horses are all in the stable, and 
not one has the appearance of having been 
on the voad these four and twenty houis— 
and Master Crupen, the equerry, says, 
that he locked the stable vesternight, and 
had the key in his pocket, all he retarned 
this morning. * Well, Donald,” said Mr. 
Aldenton, to another servant who now 
entered, ** have you heard any thing !"— 

An’ it please your worship Sir, f hae 
ypeird ala’ the folks, cottars, plonghmen, 
aborers an a’, but nane saw any steer 
** Do not, my 


about the toon*® vestreen.” 


** Thomas, | 





toed fellows, let your enquiries cease here: | 


ish every one,—search every where, and | 


fany thing is learned that is material in 
this case. return instantly tome. A noble 
reward awaits bin who discovers Miss 
Montrose.” 

The servants howed, and retired. An- 
other appeared in a moment after. “What 
saw you onthe beach, iny good fellow!” 
asked Hebert. 

‘Our boats are there—the oars, sails, 
mad all things else, are safe in the baige- 
house.” 

* Saw vou nothing then, Dan 7?” 

* Only the mark of a keel on the sand.” 

“A keel, said you! what might you 
ritess Were the dimensions of the vessel?” 

That I cannot sav, but it might be 

tree enough so carry a dozen icross the 

hennel and never wet a hair of them.” 

Richard now entered. Edward still lay 
sowerless, and unable to comprehend the 

nqguiries going on, but when Richard saw 
he eager look of Mr. Aldenton, and the 

rvant in the reom, he showed an uousu- 
il trepidation, which Egbert marked and 

ist a scrutinizing glance at him, then 

whing to the servant whom he was ques- 
ioning, asked: ** Was that mark seen 
st night?’ 

tf can take my oath it was not. 





circumstance that may trace my cousin. 
Well, sirrah !” added Richard, turning to 
the servant, ‘*give us the history of your 
searches, but beware you cast no unjust 
ueputations on Jack Manlinspike, my 
bargeiman, nor start suspicions to which 
you cannot bring unqualified proof. Mr. 
Aldenton, Jack has been a faithful sailor, 
and although I desire as strongly as any 
man alive, to have this mystery solved, I 
will not have aspersions cast upon my 
long tried dependants.” 

“ Sir,” replied Egbert, ‘he has said 
nothing that implies foul play by one, but 


merely stated a simple fact, which itself 


may lead to something. Well, go on Sir.” 

* That is all, unless it please your hon- 
our to know, that Billy Whitler returning 
from the carousal in the Hall last night, 
saw a strange sail in the offing.” 

** Whatcanthat lead to, Mr. Aldenton ?” 
enquired Richard. 

* It may be material for aught I know.’ 

‘* Some fishing smack, I suppose.” 

‘*No master,” said the servant, with the 
self complacency of one who thinks he 
gives agreeable news, * Billy swears it 
Was not asimack, but a French lugger.” 


** Smugglers, nothing more, Pll warrant, 
ifsnch were really there,” said Richard— 
* But T question much if that toping ras- 
cal saw any such thing. Mr. Aldenton, | 
am sorry to speak of the scene witnessed 
in this house last night. My father to tes- 
tify his joy of the marriage which he so 
anxiously wished to see solemnizcd, pre- 
pared good and sufiicient chevy tor our do- 
mestics and dependants. ‘To remove re- 


| strainthe and mysclf retired at our usual 


hour, and the ungrateful varlets, either 
made the Butler tipsey or bribed his keys, 


and the empty casks and broken bottles | 
<li | strous and unshapely things, crying to the 


this morning, can testify the hasac made 
in the wine cellars. 


'them all: when [ awoke this morning, my 


ing to the Hall I witnessed a scene, that I 
cannot describe. Sir, last night not one 


| could have told a sail from a cloud or wave, 
jand you may still see, if you will take the 
| the pains, some lying like brutish sots, 


What can you take your oath of, you 


trunken rascal?’ demanded Richard. 

+} beg pardon young master, I said that 
{saw the mark of a keel onthe shore this 
nerning which was not there last night.” 

And what of that, slave ?” said Rich- 
urd. 

Mr. Aldenton interposed. ‘Mr. Mon- 
rose, allow this cood tet llow to give his in- 
wination, by ny Instructions was he des- 
ratehed.” 

*¢ Question as much as you please, Sir, 

nothme would rejoice: me more than 


» discuss every point, and examine every 
* Teon—Anz!-town A term sed hv the 
tech neasantry, for the “teadiags, heloruin 


9, 4 state 


whileeven those able to move about, lack 
thei usual decorum.” 


‘“] know not, Mr. Montrose,” said Mr. 


| Aldenton, ** why vou should be so anxious 
jto remove the iinpression that a sail was 


—E 


seen last night :” and he added ironicaily, 
‘that cannot possibly affect the purity of 
vour character.” 

“Sir—I say—Mr. Aldenton,” replied 
Richard, with an embarrassed and trem- 
bling tone, **as vou observe that can be 


{nothing to me, nor is it: I thought, Sir, 


1 S, 





that this idle and prating feilow, from an 
old pique he has against my bargeman, en- 
deavoured to turn this silly rumour to his 
disadvantace in my esteem.” 

“Tideed !” . 


Sir, Pam ashamed of 
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St ence na nego a adens atte ae 
Marlinspike, ta all my Jife; we heave been 
too often in the tavern together, and know 
good ale too well to quarrel about the 
brewer.” 

* This in my presence !” said Richard 
angrily, ** Peace, sirrah! and know your 
: Leave the room mstantly.” 
At this rebuke, which he seemed to think 
his vigilance little merited, the Gomestic 
retired, with more dissatisfaction in his 
looks than his tongue darcd express. 

“You may observe, Mr. Aidenton,” 
said Richard, when the servant leit the 
apartment, * that this icliow has still the 
fines of last night's debauchery in his 
head, and takes a licence, which otherwis: 
he would not have indulged, ino my pre 
sence. But how is our worthy and sore! 
oppressed friend ?” 

“He will be better soon I hope. HH 
moves.” 

At the moment Edward opened his eve 
and attempted to raise himself up, but be 
ing to much exhausted, Egbert supporte: 
him. 

“Was ita dream,” he cried, ‘or was 


| it indeed ideality ?” 


“What?” enquired Egbert in a sooth 
ing tone.” 

“O'! TT know not, [ thought [Po sat 
upon a desert rock against which the wild 
seus dashed, and heard the mermaids ers, 
‘she is come. she is our sister, and the 
earth man weeps because his bride is ours.” 

* QO! you rave Edward, this is but e 
wild fancy of your disordered brain.” 

“No, no; [heard the sound, loud as 
the waves, and saw the wild scene palpa- 
ble asthe sun. I marked the ocean dam- 
sels, combing their sea gicen hair, as they 
mounted the waves upon their cars of glit 
tering conchs, attended by a train of mon- 


jubilee, to the jubilee, away, away.’” 
“My dear Sir,” said Richard, addres 


* : | sing Mr. Aldento “this is ; ‘ 
| servant was not In waiting, and on descend- | ing M \ldenton, this is an unh APpy 


sight : his senses are quite bewildered—I 
am glad that the eager exertion of my 
father to make recovery of Caroline, keeps 
him from this scene; his heart else would 
melt.” 

“What voice is that,” cried Edward 
wildly, ‘it has a hideous sound: drive it 
hence, drive it hence.” His eves now rest- 
ed on Richard. “Oh! oh! away,” he 
muttered shuddering, and turning his 
head round, with hands outstretched, as if 
he would drive the hated object from his 
sight. 

Richard retired a few paces; 


Mr. Al 


| denton, had a request upon his lips, but 


As Tecan take my Bible oath my young | 
tre. YT never hada onarrel with Jack! im serviee.’ 


before he could give it utterance, old Mon 
trose’s voice was heard in the corridor, 
calling, ** Richard, my son, Richard.” 

“ Exeuse me, Mr. Aidenton, mv fathes 
Wishes my presence, and } must retire to 
wait his pleasure: but although I be ab- 
semt, all that is in the house is open to the 
use of our afflicted ftiend., and I pray 
vor will call freely for whatever may do 
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“Is he cone!” 
stant he lett the apartment. 
*¢ He is’. 


“Ts there yet any information of my 


love 2?” 


** Do not be too anxious, she may yet be 


found.” 


“Never, never, my heart cries loudly, 
fear I have 
talked wildly, and confusedly as a dream ; 
I will not rest a 
Egbert, 


she is irrevocably lost. I 


but Tam better 
moment here; take me hence ; 
take me hence.” 


now. 


Edward, was immediately conveyed to 
ldenton house, where in spite of every at- 
tention that was in the power of man to 


idminister, he lay sorely sick of a fever for 


1 
sé veral WeehS. 


During that thine every search was made 
for Miss Montrose, that ingenuity could 
The sea, and ponds 
round examined, | 
nothing was seen to cause suspicion, that 
murder could have been committed inthe 
woods, nor did the surface of the ground 
show any mark, that a recent interment 
The civil authority, did 
ll that lay in the compass of the law, a 
examined but 
not a ene could be fonnd; and though 
coursiction was inthe breast of all, that 


devise, but m vain. 


were raked, the conntry 


had taken place. 


were 


thousand witnesses 


tichard and hts father were privy to. the 


mysterious 
could be proved against them. 
Edward at length began = to 


slowly, and bore his mind’s anguish with 
| “7 Jeave time to 
wuavel this mysterious affair.” said he 
Egbert: ‘while there is no 
assurance that she is eternally lost,—hope. 
that flattering Kelpie of the heart leads 


unexpected fortitude. 


one day to 


Ws on msearch of brighter hours.” 


; — 
* Sone trace mav vet be discovered. 


“Pisa faint hope, sull Peannot t jus- 
but QO! 
My feelings have, bs 


“da dreadful revo- 


tice to my heart entirely despuir 
‘US asiender hope. 
this chance, experien 
lution. i Clint 
», the clouds of despair will vet gathe 


: he! 
Greatly on any heart. 


‘Nay. my friend, cneer up, and bear 


like amanthy sore offliction.” 


*T shall do ali that nature can compass: 


but when T look upon the green fields an 
piv F once surveyed them. ‘The 
‘ ry which TI have gazed upon fron 


our observatory, the beautital 


Vi yntrose poliey, where | have sO ofter 


ovn estate, which from infancy, [hac 
‘en accustomed to think the paradise oO 
lie world, seem now to my eye, Ike 
jasted deserts; and when in inaginatio: 


I pictare them to my heart, LD sink ito re- | 


circumstances, still nothing 


recover 


comtoit im nothing, and 


uh Eo may hereaiter wear a smiling 


i 


| 


elorious skv, TP cannot but think how hap- 
hie ble } 


walls of 


! 


aoe ith mov | ly Caroline, and ‘ 
ered Wath my love iy aroime, ane my 
1! 


‘ 
' 


doubled anguish; tertile Mneland too, ts 


> 


to mea barren heath, ora blighted wilder- 


nes . 


* What do youmean by these remarks ? 


eo} 
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asked Edward, the im-| “To leave them for a time at least, per- | in philosophy, disinterested im patviotism 


_baps forever. 1 shall travel.” | and heroic in war, he was astranger, wit 
* Where do you purpose to go 2” | which, under different circumstances, he 
“No matter where; all the world is! might have been as femiliar as with the 

now alike tome: I shall go to the con-| Jliad. Careless however. as was his ob 

tinent first. A change of scene, new man- | servation, he marked, 

ners and customs of foreign people, and 

the countless variety of their physiogno- 

mies, may, in a measure dissipate the grief He next set sail for Marseilles; troy 

Which now so heavily preys upon me.” thence he passed into Spain, and travers 
“ Leave your country !? exclaimed Eg- | ed that unclosed land of hill and dale. 

bert, “never Edward, never do that: He crossed the rugged Pyrenees, and he 

leave England! the land of all that is no- | fore him lay the beautiful Prance. hk 
ble and magnanimous ! the land of your | travelled through her fertile fields and | 
dearest associations.” ; 


} urlous vineyards. He stocd on the bank 
. ~ilqn ’ . , 

vo Ave, the land ot all mv severest af- Geneva's romant lake ae eusZzed ont 
flictions.” 


; scene of Tell'’s glorious deeds: he saw 
* J never vill advise vou to this step : huge glaciers of the ancient Alps bi 
rejacinber \ oltaire’s patriotic line :— 


janarked the wild chamois, bowidine trou 
| steep to steep, pursi d bv the lore 
| intrepid hunters. 
** Reckless of his course. he aeat pa 


“'T was Greece, but living (ireece no no 





‘A tons les cours bien nés que la patrie 
" 


est 2 fii 


No matter, you 
suade me from my intent. — have made | 
my arrangements, and to-morrow 
part.” . nunnery sitmated ino the 

* Whither?” Abbess ot which, by : 

ae We Naples—I sail thither fist : what | obtamed recommendations. As the Jani 
afterwards may be my course | know not, | tor opened the large oaken door 
but you shall be advised: and T must re- | With huge iron bolts, he 
quest you will write me frequently, and if} Wall, and the massy baildmey 
a trace of my bride be fonnd—hapk ss or | Self full to his view. 
happy, I pray you, Instently inform ine.” admitted, and the old Abbess who receis 

Echert promised faithfully; vet, tuied him with more politeness than he though 
all his eloquence to prt rsuade him from the 
voyage, and patiently wait m England a 
few months longer, to abide what time and 
chance might bring forth; it was in yain. 


he arrived one summer day, at th: city 


| 
| . , ’ ‘ 

r ¢ ioquen e cannot dis- | sed into France, and travelitng idly about 
t 
| 
| Atier dinner, he 


| de-|-—-——. et out to visits 
ryhyy 7 : ty ra | 


?- 
Spectra? davon 


‘ studies 
entered the onte 
presented jf 


He was mmedi 


belonged to the nature of her surly calli 





showed hin the chapel, cells, buttery. ay 
other apartments which it is not our pro 


vince at pre sent to deseribe. When h 


Mdward embarked for Naples. Us voy- | had seen the interior of the nian ry, he 
age was a botsterous and atedious one till he was led into the garden: there he ob 
he reached the key of the Mediterranean : |} served manv Nuns loiterme about, who the 
but when he passed the narrow strait and | instant he appeared, kissed their crosses, 


eutered the classic sea, a prosperous wind and eovered their faces with their long 
inpelled him swiftly on his course, and in| Veils; some of black, and others of white 
ten davs, he entered the beautiful bay, and 


saw Vesuvins’ 


lace, according to their vows. 


| * Madam,” satd Edward to the Abbess 


_— F . _ in tolerable French, which Lhave trans! 

“ Meteor standard to the breeze unfurl'd } tgs ; | [have transl 
ted for the beretit of mio readers. * You 
His wind was ill at rest, and he rozmed | have some interesti: nd pious virgins im 


from places careless of his course os the! your nunnery.’ 
Ile stood on the Rialto, |” 
covered Venetian gon- 
a floating past him on the canal: he 


sutumer cloud. 
ind saw the gilt 
iF 

] 


‘ vst 1 : ” | 
‘Indeed, mit, she re ied, 


Cure ol God, 
sthumment bam, so entirel 


inaidens here, under the 


pao Whose hmnble is 
saw tne °* seven-hil'd city” and visited weaned trom thi 


Vanities O. the world, 

he 6 erty P oepnaloay SD FM cs. Kerner tices 
th city of paces, Phen travelling | that L hope to meet them, when this earth 
into Mevpt, he looked on Pompey’s pillar, | ly scene shall have pissed away, in the 
and gazed upon time ceiving 4 Srannds, | paansions of the blessed : while j un Sor 
jand thought ** an hundred centuries look- | ry to add, there ere others, whose minds 
ed down upon him. fare under the influence of the temprtey 


} Cheaneine his journey, he arrived at and more zealons in they thoughts of the 
} ; 3 
! the isles of Greece ! 


6“ Tiya ac] : | flesh, than in them vows to God. 
Phe isles of Greece pe 
Where burning Say pho loy dandsune; } I here 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, i tormes, Connected wit 


Where D les rose and Phacbus sprung '” 


1 


must be some titervestyy hi 


hie fate of many of 
| the ststers.” 

i «Now, he was in that land, which, | ‘* Indeed, some have come hither from 
when a student in Oxford, of all others be | the pure love of heaven, to. spend thei 
wished to visit. With this land what asse- | lives in the cause of religion, and in a 
i eiations were in his mind! in this land, | fhousand ways.do minister to thet 
| once the pattern of all that is beautiful in| 


souls, as well as to the poor and oreulioht 


art, Wnmoital in works of genius, sublime ened of the neighbuurime city ; 
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ers, fiom, unicgilupbaie OF ti requiled ii- 
Rachinecuts, and piomentary Gis lust Ot tik 
worid, hia cated within these holy 
walls, aid sizh again for thie iuiallowed 
things without Bui louse to the uimost 
wl aay bacbias he viltties, ube mieaiis that 
Gud jas pl cdiniwwy hands, and the in- 
Spircd booas Unit pious fathers have peu- 
ned in their holy clolsters ; especially that 
excellent work, writtem by a native of 

our country, “bose spirttual name was 


’ 

‘ 1 ._* - . ‘ f 
Yather brancis, but whose world cogne- 
’ 


sitar ss Pneodosius, addressed to his sis- | 

rin Gaod, Constamiua.” 

reud its it shows us in true co- 
ars ihe vindow of heaven, the Almigh- 

ty’S protcctuig care, and the gratitude we 


=< 
- 


i we P ) £ 
, 1,’ | ' ’ 
for Ris msabhloicGe Glessiiles 


Sir, i gives me jov to licar one of ihe 


woildly Uiroig speck ino such terins ; 
% hat all da n hnunvuery were as 
ALU La Aiaa) sstt With its mvaluable pie 


eepts. Phave one ladv, whoa few mouths 
120 Was Dhace Lriiicder my supermitende ice 
' 


by lier virttous and religious parent, who, 


entered these holy 


frown the hour she 


elk ters, lias M 


>a eply brooded over het 


uiclaueholy, that she has little time to de- | 


Vol luo hat i owl soul.” | 
** Phas sh been unhappy in the world?” | 
* Alas! she has tuo severely teit the! 
tsotaran id listened too implicitly to 
the professigis of one, from whom she 
diicrt ie relat rt wu 


“soe has been unfortunate then ” 


"oo tiulys but her history [have not 
| 


learned : on that ot she has been silent 
as the tomb. Listen, she now sings a sad 
rou din that aryooerr sit sits tor hors 
tlone, and as you hear her, she passes the 


imouril il stiain. —tddward 
suddenly paused, asif he were fined to the 


spot by a powerful spell, aud breathless 


stencd to the sone. lie heard distinetly 
that pathetic Seotch inelody, which was 
he greatest favonrite of his lap; ler cays. 


bp . td 
Phe blowers o° the Forest. Phe minsic 


ased, butin a few moimenuts Commenced 


eLain, With a sweet yet melancholy tone, 


} 

“TT } } ’ » a’ far } } 
mite seenthe smiling o fortune beqcuinsiog, | 

i orive ce ier favours and found their deeay: | 
Brigh? was iheu biess.ng, and tond thew caressing, 


but now they are fled, O' tled far away.’ 
White te listened to this stanza mj} 
breathless suspence, he stood m such an 
unvwonted posture, that the Abbess, re 

marking the singulartiv of his amen, eel 


mediately said: ** Kind Sir, vou are over- 
come by this accident, perhaps it reminds 
you of former days.’ 

“Tt doesindeed! Thave heard that song 
before; it is the approved cheice of my 
fancy—and that voice! O it isatone fa- 
Militar tome as day. and thrills upon the 
tenderest chords of mv nature. 

(To be concluded ta our next.) 


Tri &iendship is like sound health, the 
yaiue ot it as seldom known until it be lost. | 


LPPRRARY. 


THE PENITENT, A SCENE IN THE LN- 


TERIOR OF A CHURCH, 
© thou, who or the lambkin or the deve, 
Whenoiter’d by the lowiy, meck, and poor, 
Preter st to prides whole becatoib, accept 
‘Phos incan essay, nor tvon: tiy Weasure house 
Ut zlory, te Peaiieut’s prayer exciude,. 
OMART, 


I should have given my reader the name 
of this parish church, but that it might 
lead to a discovery of the principal charac- 
ter of this sketch, whose privacy In piety, 
and whose occult history merit the Ulinost 
delicacy and secrecy; | shail, therefore, 
proceed to the living scene without dwel- 


j 


ling on either the time or the exact place. | 


\iler passing three hours in one of the 
public libranes, Lf wandered through the 
streets oi ——, and finding a chuich door 
open, Lobeved its mute summons to enter, 
and to collect my distracted thougtts. | 
had searcely been a minute before one of 
the altais. when a very iteresiing figure 
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rT ON NE no litesonndle 


| a large portion of her tume under ahallow- 


j lastly discovered, that hiuhy 
respectable people addressed ber, and eveu 
gave her money, but from her manner of 
receiving it, it Was evident that slie was no 
practised pauper; nay, at times she would 
rise up from her position, and deposit a 
part of what she received in the pous's- 
box. One day db watched her quitting the 
church, and | perceived that she was at- 
flicted with lameness, and that the rose 
had long left a cheek once comely, but 
now pale and of a sickly appearance ; yet, 
in that paleness and delicate cast, there 
were lines of subinissive resignation Which 
sheda holy ornament over the picture 
She seemed generally Known and respect 
ed by the servants of the church, whilst a 
digiuttied deportinent proved that, althooch 
she was alive to humanity, she sought si 


ed root. 


lence and contemplation. 


| 


| to feel curious abort bh 


attracted iny attention , hor was suc lb ate | 


tention lost, for she might serve as an ex- 
celient model and exainple of humility and 
devotiou. B vinnlng with the least vadlua- 
ble partof the picture, her attire and ex- 
terior, It Was such as bespoke altered for- 


tune, a fall from a higher sphere in society 


and present creat piivation, rather than uc- 


tual want. She was in deep mowuine, 
fust wearing out, ike the thread of [ite 
but cleanly and entire in its substance 3 hier 
features weie fine and regular, quite of 
the Grecian casi, and bearing a 
pression ot Litth and education of a more 
exalted class than that in which she was 


now mingted. She had something 


tance and bashfulness, which be 5} ohke re- 


tirement of mind, and a withdrawing fom 
amongst her fellow creatures; her grace, 


m the attiude of prayer, spoke to the 
heart, whilst she seemed absoibed in her 
fervid Grisons ane low Ly address to whe 
Must igh: sic W yuld evel and ahoi re 

pose herseif, as it were, passing from icad 
ing to holy musing and meditation, and cn 


these occash vs a srnile lit up her counie- 


> + e 2 } 
nanee, as if it answered to hope ip angel- | 


foi bechoning to her, aad encouraving 
her in her ptons labours, and cheering her 
with a ray of light im the midst of lone- 
liness of life and adversity of circum- 
stance. Onthe church service being eon- 
cluded P withdrew, but the devout woman 
remained, 

I returned one day at an earlier hour, 
and found the living statue before tne ol- 
tar. J passed through the ehurch another 
day ata later honr; the woman of praver 
was still in the same attitude and oeenpa- 
tion; her spnit was evidently not amongst 
mortals, her thoughts had winger then 
Wav to a pnrer sphe re. [I observed that 
she had a number of books of piety on a 
chair before her, ont of whieh she read al- 
ternately ; and it was cleor that she passed 


With this very mteresting and extraoy 


dinary appearance, and ail these visibly 
uncommon qualities, it Was mmnpossibie not 
r history. | C- 


cordingly sought every means of gaining 
! 


linformation on the subjects: the result : 


as fotlows.—She had occupied the situa 
tion ofa gentlewoman; her person had 
been handsome and much admired; s 

had saerificed large sims to her toilet. to 
the pursiuts of pleasure, and to vanity, she 


} had run a round of dissipation, until taken 


{ 


, 
suddenly aback.—she was visited by sick 


pess—her adorers fell off precipitately— 
ahectionate regret dwindled mto commnion 


ceremony, and the visiting card soon suc- 


eeded to osths and protestations: may, a 


} 


last, anenqury made bs 


-~- 


a servant stood 
in heu of the phrases of adoration and the 
shower of billets that used to be shed on 
her teet table all dav dong. 

"Lhe lesson pasa severe but wholesome 
one: she saw what an edifice of clav niust 
hecome when stripped of its worldly tray 
pings; What selfish, false and sensnal ad- 
infers prove when sickness er poverty 


‘brings their idol to iis innate nothing: 


when the jewelry of the statue ts removed, 


the mcense of the idolator Ceases: so it Was 


lwith Catista (IP call her se from flies ot 


; fret engenc 


sensibility connected with the scenic cha- 
racter.)  Laimeness and loss of beauty, re- 


leving reproachfitlness, the eye 


lof fire and passion dimmed by the tear of 





affietion, rendered her an accusing spirit 
to her para ves, and an object to be avorad- 
ed by her destvoyers. A weak mind would 
have sunk onder all these heart-rendi: gz 
misenes, and cersered itselfim mtemper- 
anee, or been extinguished by despair, in- 
toxication and apathy : a hatred for man- 
kind, and an abandonment ofall princip! 
would have broacht the awful tragedy of 
life to a deep, mournfel and premature 
close with thousands situated as she was. 
for ber del ts were considerable, and her 
wears to meet them: just left her pennviless 
and deserted npows vrth. Butthere is a7 
inchor forthe broken heart; a haven ter 
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the returmtag wandcier; one pillow upou 
earth to rest he weary und dejected tiead 
upon; ove rock to cling to when the furi- 
ous elements of fortune break crowns and 
sceptres a pices, divide kingdoms, and 
contound the Vaogquished aud the vietor tm 
au Wuindde grave, scattermg the dust of 
mivuaicus and of tae buds of the air, be- 
fore the same fours winds of the heaven. 


‘Yes! there is a being beniznant above us 
Yo suelte: tu sorcow and cuecish in care; 
Yer. there isa power to pity and love us, 
A vauutor the wounded, a beam jor the tear, 
Woincn comes oer the bosom, ke Gay o'er the 
bus OM, 
Toinariners weary and wild with despair, 
Which brightens the dungeon, and sciicas che pri- 
low, 
Aud breaths lke arose onour wild ness here.” 


She gave lier last lovis-d’or, and he 
Jast gown to her clainorous creditors; she 
thea viewed with aa unchanged eye, the 
desertion of all the Gay flatterers rouad 
her charms, and of the base sycophants 
who fatteacd on her follies! Alone in th 
world, she sought the house of cousolativia, 
and there daily prayed for an uncertain 


subsistence, submitting when her meal was 
insufficient, aud withhviding any added 


comfort to give it to the large tanmiuly of 


her brothers and sisters—the poor at larec. 
If her imposing humiiity 
worldly ailluence tue bare necessaries of 
the d ay. she received the succour with 
tears of gratitude, poured out in sileace 


and sincerity: if the day’s resources sur- 


’ 
melted frou 


passed the sum necessary for her suste 
| 
i 


nanee, she offered the strplas to her un- 


AND AMERICAN ATHEN/EUM. | 


Derals, surround her almost Gaily, but | 


they tind her fixed and diinvved on the 
rock of faith, uninterrupted and steady in 
the work of repentance. Humble and 
diligent ip her pious duties, auuia dated mn 
her own imagination, she is as a blank in 
the volume ef buiman lite, but a higher 
regisier may enroll her name where ttles 
and distinctions are chronicled im scorn, 
and where worldly wisdoin and ambition 
perish like the fleeting leat, and are watted 
on the wave of time, and lost tw the gulph 
of eternity. 

Bein, of suffering! humble supplicant 
for vrace,—sister willingly divided trom 
the family of the sopourpers Ob earth— 
living martyr, the victim: of failibitity,— 
devout ornainent of the house of prayer, 
the prosperous will pass thee by 5 the stran- 
ger will no more heed thee than the clod 
of the valley; he who visits the sanetined 
root, like the Pharisee, in seli-sufficrency 
and in the ostentation ot duty pe rlormed, 


! 1 
| ot vilded and haughty example lo less suc- 


| cessful men, inthe niggaid creed of very 


eidmary moralitv, and inthe path of very 
circuunseribed faith, will not even bend a 
look on thy merits, or infirmities, on thy 
past errors, OF On thy present atonement 5 
but lie whose eve is open even to the tut- 


| tecmyg and disturbed teelimg of the sensitive 
| plant, will single thee ont as the object of 


known, but not anfelt for, feillow-creatures. | 


Day after dav, she trusted to the unseen 


hand of Providence, which never leaves 


the Christian to utter despair, and het 


looking up on high for s.ceour, has always | 


} 1 


enabled her to begin her mornime witl 


supplication and contrition, and to elose 
her day in gratitude and devotion. ‘Phe 
penitent, (such she most completely 
may be found daily atoning for past plea 
surable culpability by the tears of repent- 
ing sentiment; the vain vetary of that fe- 
male ambition which aims at wibounded 
admiration, is the prostrate supphicant for 
herself and for all the children of trans- 
gression; the beauty of twenty is livin 
entombed in the mourner of thity-lis 

years of age, and has become the jiving 
historian of the miseiies of a depraved 
life, and the living picture to be ¢ 
the victins who have been « 
vice’s flowery paths. 





is) 


rly ied ito 


She appeals to no heat. sho draws no 
exumining eve, she addresses ersedf to no 
Hivisry iiaiaster of Comforts the syaapathe- 
tic und di cerning Oly Weals i 


pav the due 


‘ad ont ana 
of Chiistiaa tenderness to 
this scif-devoted penftent, bound by no 
orders, confined by ao authority, free and 
vntetteved in this vale of vicissitudes. bur 
dedicated to decent serrow and to boly 


fears Batis mu} 
tals. JAplisids Ga Wid tacOs, aud fu- 


tis adaniration and interest; he will minis- 
ter to thy wants with a respect which ra- 
ther bevs than bestows, and will sup} hi. 
cate a Commemorative praver from thee, 
as did, inthe warmth and trath of bis heart, 
thy teilow-wondeier ip a yale of tears! 


VRS. BATTLES OPINION ON WHIST 
FY THE HON. CHARLES LAMB. 

‘* A clear fire, a clean hearth,* and the 

> ‘This was the cele- 

brated wish of old Sarai: Battle (now with 


riwoh of the vame.’ 


‘ ' . 
' God) who, next to her devotions, loved a 


| 


|plav another. 


cood gameat whist She was noneof your 


itheworin ganesters, your halt and half 


players, who have no objection to take 


' oe . ® ¢ H 
Habe, Mf you want to make up a rubber ; | 


who affirm thet the y have po pleasure in 
winning ; that they like to win one game, 
and jose another: that they can while 
iway an hour very agreeably ata ecard ta- 
ble, but are imdtiicvent whether they play 
or no,—and will desire an adversary, who 
has spt a wrong card, to take it up and 
These tnsuiferable triilers 
ue tie curse ofa table. One of these thes 
Wispala whole pot. Of such it may be 
suid, that they do not play at cards, but 
Gualy play at plaving atthem. Sarah Bat- 
the was none of that breed. She detested 
them, as 1 do, from her heart and soul; 


oy " « . + 4 
Mies was hefore the introduction of rave, read- 


er. Yottmust remember the intelerahoe crash of 


the unswept cinder, betwixt your foot and the 
mach. 
+ ‘ ‘ 1 


4s (fa sportsman should tell vow. he liked to 


Kil afox one day, and tose him we next, 





aud would not, save Upol ae 


leency, Willinely seat heiseit at the same 
| table With thei. Pine toved a thorough: 
it wed partier, a determined cucuiy. hie 


took, and gaye no concessious.  Shie hated 
favours. She 

ever passed it over in her aavessary $s ith 
out exacting the utmost forfertuire. Sic 
fought a good fight: cut aud thrust. Ste 
held not hier goud sword (her caids) © Lhice 


never mnude a revoke, poi 


a dancer.” She sate bolt upright; and 
neither showed you lier cards, nor desied 
tu see yours. All pee ple have thew blind 
side—their superstitions; and Phave heard 


her declare, under the rose, Jlearts was 


her favorite suit. 

never mM) 
Batile many of tie best years of jt—saw 
her take out ber snutl-box when it was ie 
turn to play ; or snuita candle in the mus 


lifee-and J knew Siivah 


die of a gues or ring for a servant, tli 





it was fully over. She aever introduced, 


or connived at, miscellaneous Conversation 
during its process. As she emphaticatl 

observed, cards were cards: and if Lever 
saw uniningled distaste in ber fine last-ceiu- 
tury countenance, it was at the airs of a 
young veutlemua of a literary tuin, whi 
had with difficulty been persuaded to take 


a hand, and who, in his exeess of candor 


declared, that he thoucht there wa 
lharm io unbending the mund now 
alte serious 


that kind! She could not bear to have he 


andthe 
tudes, im recrencons { 
ugble occupation, to which she wound uy 
her faculties, Considered in that light. fe 
was her business, her duty, the thing thas 


she came into the world to dov—and she 
did it. She unbent het uitad afie. waids— 
over a book. 

Pope was her favourite author: lis Roepe 


lof the Lock her favourite work. She once 
did me the favour to play over with aa 
(with the cards) his celebrated game « 
Ombre in that poem; and to explain to 
me how far it agrecd with, and in wlio 
points it would be foand to differ fom qr 
drille. Her illusirations were apposite 
and poignant; and ft had the pieasure ot 
sending the substance of them to My 
Bowles ; but LE suppose they came too late 
to be inserted among his migentous iiote 
upon that author. 

Quadriile » se has often told me, was 
her first love: but whist kad engaved 
her matuier esteem. “he tormer, she said, 


wis showy and specious, and likely to al 
lurve young persons. 
quick shiftiny of partneis——a thing whieh 
the eonstaney of whist abbors:—the daz 


"Phe wieertamiv and 


Zig supremacy and regal wivestireie, of 


Spadaile—absurd, us she yusely observed, 
In the pure aristocracy of whist, Here dy 
pow 

er above his brothier-nobil ty of the Accs: 
the eiddy vanitv, so taken to the mes 

penenced, of plaving alone tabove all, 
Prendre bole—to the thinmnt of whieh 
there is certamby sothin parwlel, or ap- 
Broa hing. rn Be COMMUNE Lees cb Wists 


t lod 
fthe pyer-powerlng attractions of a Ne 


crown and gaiter give hin ho proper 


geese 
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all these, she would say, make quadrille a| 


game of captivation to the voung and en- 
tiusiastic. 
game: that was her word. It was a long 
meal; not, "nlike quadrille, a feast of 
snatches. One or two rubbers might co- 
extend in duration with an evening. They 
time to form rooted friendships, to 
ctliivate steady enmities. She despises 
the change-started, capricious and ever 
fluctmating alliances of the other. The 
kirmishes of quadrille, she would say, re- 
minded her of the petty ephemeral em 
broilments of the little Italian states, de- 
picted by Machiaval! perpetually changing 
postures and connexions; bitter foes to- 
day, sngared darlings to-morrow ; kissing 
and seratching ina breath'—but the wars 
of whist were comparable to the long, 
teady, deep-rooted, rational, antipathies 
of the great French and English nations. 


WALVve 


A grave simplicity was what she chiefly 
admired in her favourite game. 
was nothing silly in it, like the nob in crib- 
hage. Nothing superfluous. No flushes— 
that most irrational of all pleas, that a rea- 
onable being can set up:—that any one 
should claim tour by virtue of holding cards 
of the same shape and colour, without re- 
fevence to the playing of the game, or the 
individual worth on pretensions of the cards 
themselves! she held this to be a solicism;: 
iS pitiful an ambition at cards as allite- 
bation is in authorship. She despised su- 
perticiality, and looked deeper than the 
solour of things.—Suits were soldiers, she 


| 
| 
} 
| 


But that whist was the solider} 


There | 


would say ; and must have a uniformity of | 


rray to distinguish them: but what should 


we say to a foolish squire, who should claim 
:mert from dressing up his tenantry in! 


red jackets, that never were to be marshal- 
lod—never to take the field?—She even 
vished that whist was more simple than it 


is; and, in my mind, would have stript it 


of some appendages, which, in the state of | 


human frailty, may be venially, and even 
commendably, allowed of. 


turn of the card. 
tiump ) 
of the suits would have sufliciently distin- 
enished them without it? 

*Butthe eve, my dear madam, ts agreea- 
biy vefresned with the variety. Man ts not 
a creature of pure reason—he must have 
his senses dehehttully appealed to. We see 
it in Roman Catholic countries, where the 
music and the paintings draw in many to 
worship, Whom your quaker spirit of un- 
sensualizing world have kept out.—You, 
yourself, have a yretty collection of paint- 
ings—-but confess to me, whether, walking 
in your Sandham, among those clear Van- 


She saw no 
reason for the deciding of the trump by the | 


Why notone suit always | 
Why two colours, when the shape | 





dycks, or among the Paul Potters in the} 


anti-room, you ever felt your bosom glow 
with an elegant delight, at all comparable 


to thet vou have bad it in your power to} 


eXperlence i 
: } 


ranzed assertment of the court cords Pomet he 


preity antic habits, ike heralds in a pro- 


i 


most evenings Over a Weil-ar-| 


| tered. No 


| 




























session—the gay triuimph-assuring scar- 
lets—the contrasting deadly-killing  sa- 
bles—the “hoary majesty of spades’ —Pam 
in all his glory !— 

‘All these might be dispensed with; 
and, their naked names upon the 
drab pasteboard, the game might go on 
very well, picture-less. But the deauty 
of cards would be extinguished for ever. 
Stripped of all that is imaginative in them, 
they must degenerate into mere gambling. 


with 


Imagine a dull deal-board, or drum head, | 


to spread them on, instead of thet nice ver- 
dant carpet (next to nature’s,) fittest arena 
for those courtly combatants to play their 
gallant jousts and turneys in!—Exchange 
those delieately-turned ivory 
(work of Chinese artist, unconscious of 
their symbol,—or as profanely siighting 
their true application as the arrantest Ephe- 
sian journeyman that turned out those iit- 
tle shrines for the goddesses)—exchange 
them for little bits of leather (our ances- 
tor’s money) or chalk and a slate !"— 
The old ladv, with a smile, contessed 
the soundness ot my logie; and to her ap- 
probation of my arguments on her favorite 


\ZETTE. 


makers— | 


topic that evening, | have always tancied | 


myself indebted for the legacy of a curious 
cribbage board, made of the finest siennt 
marble, which her maternal uncle (old 
Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere 
celebrated) broucht with him trom Flor- 
ence :—this, and a trifle of five hundred 
pounds, came to me at her death. 

The former bequest (which 1 do not least 


value) | have kept with religious care: 


though she herself, to confess a truth, was | 


never greatly taken with cribbage. 
an essentially vulgar game, I have heard 
her say,—disputing with her uncle, who 
was very partial to it. She could never 
heartily bring her mouth to pronounce 


© og or, * thats a go.” She called it 
an ungrammatical game. The pegging 
teased her. lonce knew her to forfeit a 


rubber (a five dollar stake), because she 
would not take the advantage of the turn- 
up knave, which would have given it her, 
but which she must have claimed by the 
disgraceful tenure of declaring ‘ one for 
his heels.” There is something extremely 
centeel in this sort of self denial. Sarah 
Battle was a gentlewoman born. 

Piquet, she held the best game at the 
cards for two persons. though she would 
ridicule the pedantry of the terms—such 
as pique—repique—the capot—they sa- 
voured (she thought) of atiectation. But 
games for two, or 
greatly cared tor. 
rate, or square. She would argue thus :— 
Cards are warfare: the ends are gain, 
with glory. But cards are war, in dis 
guise of a sport: when single adversaries 


even three, she never | 
She loved the quad- | 


encounter, the ends proposed are too pal- | 


pable. 
light: with spectators, it is not much bet- 


looker-on can be interested, 


By themscives, it is too close a} 


It was} 


as many times successively, 


aaa — —-—--—- —.- —— -— — — 


| fair of money; he cares uot for your hu! 
sympathetically, ov tor your play.— Three 
are still wors2; a mere val 
ry man against every man, as in cribbage, 
without league or allienee; or a rotation 
of petty and contradictory interests, a suc. 
cession of heartiess leagues, and not much 


cd war of eve: 


more hearty infractions of them, as in tray- 
drilie—But in scuare games (she meant 
whist) all that is possibic to be attained in 
card-plaving is accoiplished. There are 
the incentitives of provit with honor, com- 
the duties 
but very iinperfectiy enjoved in 


}mon to every species—though 


fean be 
| those other games, where the 
1 participator. But the par- 
Whist are spectators and pria- 
0. They ave a theatre to them- 
jselves, and a looker-on is not wanted. 


He is rather worse than nothing, and an in- 


spectator 1s 


oniv feebly 


ties in 
Ccipals t 


pertinence. Whist abhors neutrality, o: 
interests beyond its sphere. You glory in 
some surprising stroke of skill or fortune, 
not becnuse a coid—or even an interested— 


bv-stander witnesses it, but because your 
partne r sympa hises in the contingency 
You win for two. You triumph for two 
r em - rm m lend ry 4 
[wo are exalted. Two azain are morti 
} » aS the 


fied; whieh divices their « 


contmnetion doubles (by taking off the in- 
Two losing to 
two are better reconciled than one to one 
in that close butchery. The hostile feel- 
ing is Weakened by multiplying the chan 
~ War becomes a civil came.—By 
such reasonings as these the old lady was 
accustomed to defend her favourite. pas 
time. 


ISvrace 


vidiousness) vour glories. 


nels 


°7 


No inducement could ever prevail upon 
her to play at any gaine, where chance en- 
tered into the cos position, for nothing. 
Chance, she would argue—and here again, 
admire the subtlety of her conclusion !— 
chance is nothing, but where something 
else depends upon it. It is obvious, that 
cannot be glory. What rational cause of 
exultation could it give to a man to turn 
up size ace a hundred times together by 
himself? or before spectators, where no 
stake was deye nding I— Make a lotte ry of 
a hundred thousand tickets with but one 
fortunate number—and what possible prin- 
ciple of our nature, except stupid wonder- 
ment, could it gratify to gain that number 
Without a 
prize Therefore she disliked the mix- 
ture of cliance in back-gammon, where it 

She called it 
foolish, and those peopie idiots, who were 
taken with a lucky hit under such circuim- 
stances. Games of pure skill were as littl 
to her fancy. Played for a stake, they 
were system of over-reaching. — Played fox 
glory, they were a mere setting of one 
man’s Wit.—his memory, or combination- 
faculty rather—against another's; like a 
mock engavement at a review, bloodless 


was not played for money. 


} and profitless.—She could not conceive a 


except for a bet, and then it is a mere af- | 


fome wanting the spiritelv infusion ot 


chance,—the handsome excuses of fortune. 
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Two pe ople playing at chess i in a corner of poner relish appliances, there it dealt j composition. 


a room, Whilst whist was strring in the | 


eentre, would inspire her with insufferable | playing. 


horror and ennui. ‘Those well-cut simili- 
tudes of Castles, and Knights, the magery 
of the board, she would argue, (and I think 
in this case justly) were entirely nuisplaced 
Those hard head-contests 
ean in no instance ally with the fancy. 
‘They reject form and colour. A peneil, 
und dry slate (she used to say) were the 
proper arena for such combatants. 

‘To those puny objectors against cards, 
as murturing the bad passion,—(dropping 
for awhile the speaking mask of cid Sarah 
Battle) I would retori, that man is a ga- 
ming animal. He must be always trying 
to get the better in something or other 
that this passion can scarcely be more safe- 
iv expended than upon a game at cards: 


and senseless. 


— 


——— — 
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ever bubble. Bridget and I should be ever 
Eiura. 


BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 


LETTER, 
From the Rev. John Russell, A. 
Editor of Bluchcood’s Muga 


Sir,—lI feel myseif called upon by the 
concluding paragraphs in your Jate revi 
of “the Remains and Memoirs of the My 

>. Wolfe,” to give you, without 
the evidence you request as to his claims 
fto the authorship of the lines on the Burial 
of Sir John Moore, upon which you bestow 
Suu — commendation. 
As I believe your Magazine was the 
| first periodical work in which they ap- 


- to ihe 


A) 
v. 


i,? 
es 





that cards are at mporary illusion; in | peared, and as another poem (by some 
truth. a mere drama; for we do but play jm listake ascribed to the same author) was 
at being mightily concerned, where a few | | publishe din a subsequent Number, I con- 
idle shillings are at stake, yet, during the ceive that you are fully entitled to the ful- 
illusion. we are as mightily concerned as , lest satisfaction I can give you upon the 
those whose stake 1s crowns and kinedoms. subject. 


They 
ado: great battleing, and lite bloodshed ; 

mighty means for disproportioned ends; 

qnite asdiverting. and a great deal more in- 
noxious, than many of those more serious 
games of life, which men play, without 
esteeming them to be such. 

P. S.—With great deference to the old 
lady’s judgment on these matters, I think 
{ have experienced — moments in my 
life, when playing at card 
even been ible. When Tam in sick- 
ness, or 
eall for the ecards, and play 
quet for leve with my 
Bridget Elia. 

I crant there is something 
but with a tooth-ache, or a sprained an- 


agree. 


1 game at pi- 


Bridget— 


cousin 


i: 


cle,—when you are subdued and humble,— | 


you are glad to put up with an inferior 
spring of action.— 
There is such a thing in nature, I am 


eonvinced, as sick whist.— 

I giant it not the highest style of 
man—I deprecate the manes of Sarah Bat- 
tle—slie lives no to Whom should I 
npologize.— 

At such times, those 
old friend objected to, 
thing admissible. —I Jove to get a herce, 
or a quatorze, though they mean nothing. 
I am subdued to an inferior interest. Those 
shadows of winving amuse me. 

That last game I had with my sweet 
cousin (I capotred her)—(dare FT teil thee 


1S 
+ ost re 
t, aia 


terms 
come 


whieh my 
in as some- 


are a sort of dream-fighting ; much | 


s fo r nothing has | 


not in the best spirits, FE sometimes | 


sneaking in | 


' 
| 
|! articuiar Cetail of 
| 
| 


Allow me, Sir, however, before I pro 
iceed, to offer you my thankful acknow- 
\ledgments for the cordial and 
| spirit of criticism with which you have re- 
viewed the Remains of my 
| mented friend. 
[that you soa justly appreciate his literary 
; aud religious character, and that you also 
notice so kindly the manner in which 
have attempted to perform the duty allot- 
ted to ine, in presenting before the public 


a faithful sketch of his life, and select spe- | 


cimens of his well-directed genius. 


| From the general tenor of your observa- 


{tions, [ cannot indeed mistake the spirit | 


j 


i 
| 


' to many aca 
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aT Wrote it out for me very 

soon after it was coumpleted, expressly 
avowing himself the author. I can aise 
testify, that he inade the same declaration 


raintances tu Coilege, among 


whe i ery ie t this moment, 


ym have att 
fo name the Rev . Dickinson, (Chu apes 
oi the Female edina house,) Que of ints 
most intinae friends. Lb beg ieave, u 
conclusion, to refer to an extract of a let 
‘ter fromtbe Rev. S. O. Sullivan, (Ch tp) 
lai to the R. Ub. Mil. School, Phanex 
Park.) which appeais in the fast volun 
(No. 10.) of the Annual Biography d 
Obituary (pages 78 and 79%.) in which he 
states (what Fo bad heard bin more than 
once mention) that the poem atinded to 
was commenced one evening in his come 


liberal | 


valued and la- | 
IT cannot but feei gratified | 


i 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


{in which you require more explicit proof 


that he was the author of the popular lines 
ito which I have given a place amongst his 
poems. IT certainly hoped that Thad so 
j cir rcumstaneially detailed the origin of the 
}poem, and the way by which it first got 
jinto cireulation, and that I had supplied 
‘the corrections, (which I stated to be from 
his own manuseript,) in such a manner as 
plainly to intimate that I was writing from 
;my own actual knowledge of the true au- 
ithor. As the claim which had been ad- 
{vanced for Lord Byron was immediately 
withdrawn, and all other claims had shrunk 
away soon after the publication of the un- 
equivocal statements of Dr. Milier, and J. 

‘Taylor, Esp. and the testimony of ma- 
lny other highly respectable names, I 
it unnecessary to enter into any 
evidence. It did not, 
indeed, occur to me to state Mr. Wolfe's 
own declaration of himself as the author, 
jin which omission f may probably have 
‘heen wrong; however, I have now, Sir, 
| the happiness to give the very proof you 
prescribe, by assuring vou that Mr. W olfe 


thoueht 


idid actually declare to me, that the poem 


| 


how foolish } am /)—T wished it might 
have lasted for ever, though we cained no- 
thing. and Jost nothing, theuch it were a 
mere shade of plav: I wonld be content 
to go on in that idle folly for ever. The 
pipkin should be eve: boiling, that was to | 
prepare the gentle lenitive to my foot, 
which Bridget was deomed to apply to it, 


after the was oyer: and, as 3 do not 


fame 


i 





on the Burial of Sir John Moore (now 
printed among his Remains) was his oivn 








by Mr. Wolfe—that the occaston 


pany, 


which gave rise to it was a passage whict 
he had just read aloud for bim from the 
E.dinburgh Annual Register, and that the 


first and last stanzas were actually com 
posed in the course of the same evening 
and were recited for him by the author be 
fore he had committed them to paper. The 
other stanzas he completed within a very 
short time after. IT presume it would be 
tedieus and unnecessary to accumulate ad 
ditional proofs, and that enough has been 


adduced to remove every remaining douls 
from vour mind upon the validity of Mr. 
Wolfe’s claims as the author of the poe 
in question. FT shall not therefore, Sir, 
trespass further upon your pages, than te 
thank you most sinceresy for your hind off 
to msert this letter in your widely-circula 
ted and popular Magazine. 

I have the honour to be, your obliged 
and faithful servant. 

JouNn A. R on Sf 
28, Holles-street, Dublin, 
March i. 1826, 
PORT RY. 
For the Ges etle el Athencun 
TWILIGHT. 

I love that tranquil hour—the close of dav, 

When glowing nature sinks in soft repose 
To gaze upon the last retiring ray, 

That on the bosom of the ocean glows ! 
I love the moon—whether o’er halfher free, 


Like a young bride. hershadowy veil is drawn~ 
Or ag full orb'd, she moves with spheral grace, 
Through halls of ether, to her starry thro. 


at 


| 1 love the dewy light that tints the gla/le 


Like Hopes mild ray, beaming o’er Sorro 
path— 
E’en thecool breeze that whispers thro’ the shad 
In twilight calm, a soft endearment |iath 


Oh! at auch hour—to contemplation given 
The seul releas’d from every carth-born ear 

Turns tothe clear cerulean arch of Leaves 
And views ite hopes of peace, reflecteu theye 
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If there is one—ne’r mav its fate be mine— 


"Tis like a harp, neglected, and unstrang ; 


a heart unconscious of this hour? 
When all is softness, fragrance, and repose, 
When love is sintling from his star-lit bower, 


And friendship o’er the scene enchautment 


Phat heart that worships not at nature’s shrine, 


fs colder than the sod from whence it sprung! 


AUGUSTA 


LOVE’S REPROACHES. 


I deeply feel what Love 
In its holiness should be, 
Aud once there was a Ume 
When such was my love for thee 
But that t'me is past and gone, 
Past like a suinmer shower; «¢ 
It was too violent 
Not to exhaust its power. 
Oh! the bosom will rebel 
Against a tyrant’s sway, 
‘Tho’ its best blood must be shed, 
E'er he be driven away. 
And thus it was with me; 
I may not say how well 
J trusted and I loved,— 
That your own heart may tell 
If deep fidelity, 
That never knew a stain; 
Tf humbleness, like that 
Of the alave beneath the chain; 
If homage, like that paid 
To the monarch ou his throne; 
If these may not, w hat may 


Show how much I was thine own. 


And you took my voung heart, 
And what did yon grave there, 
But a deep and deadly lesson, 
Its first and last despais. 
Tam but young in life, 
But | have lived thro’ years 
Ot heart burning and serrow, 
Of silence and of tears: 
But I am too proud to pine, 
And my tears shall be as streams 
Cave-locked beneath the earth, 
Ot whose flowing no one dreams. 
Thave taught myself to feiga 
Sroiles, till those smiles are now 
A second nature to my lip, 
A second to my brow. 
And when | hear of love, 
I will spurn and scorn the name, 
Nor ever own | weep; my heart 
Isashes, but not flame. 
Aye! it is pride to think 
How much the spirit feels 
Of agony, and yet 
How little it reveals 


Oh, mockery! I would give worlds, 


Itt could dream again 


The dreams, which even in my sleep 


I now know are so vain. 
But never can I feel 

Acain as 1 have done; 
And, alas! the waste of life, 

W hen love is wholly gone. 


L. E. 


ADDRESS TO THE BARDS. 


A paraphrase of a passage fiom Ossian. 


Sonof Alpin! strike the string! 
Forth thy magic numbers fling— 
Breathes that harp of joy the sound? 
Pour the melting murmurs round— 
Let the Minsirel’s music roll 

Tloods of joy on Ossian’s soul 


Pierce the rarer thoughts that crowd 
Feartul on its misty shroud ! 
Bard! those tones of joy ] hear 
Trembling on m' ne aged eur, 
a It not Ossian’s spirit now— 
Cheer not, calm not, heart or brow— 
Never! never! sounds of light 
Viiuily fall upon his night— 
Vainty, in his dark-brown years 
Other sound the warrior hcars— 
O’er the war-worn hero's soul 
Faint the joy of griet must roil— 
Strike not, Minstrel! Joyous sungs— 
That to linn alone beltougs! 
Green thorn of the hill of chosts, 
Shadest thou yet the spectre hosts! 
Shakest thou yet thy verdant he ad 
To the night-wind’s stermy tread ! 
Voices thou hast none for me— 
Sounds I he ar not now from thee: 
Is no spirit’s airy form 
Hovtring on the wild-winged storm? 
Are no leaty voices rude 
Bursting from thy solit: ide * 
Often on the e ddying blast 
Footsteps of the dead are east, 
Whenthe moon her heraid ray 
Beams along the welkin’s way, 
Like a warr.or’s crimson siield 
Gleaming o'er a battle-field! 
Ullin! Carrol Ryno!—hear! 
Raise the voice of music near— 
Stirring be the sounds and bold— 
Strike! as in the di us of old! 
Strike your harps! tis Ossian calls: 
Darkness reigns in Selma’s halls! 
Darkness deep o’er Ossian throngs, 
Wake, oh! wake the soul of songs! 
Children ofthe har P: in vain 
Call I for your sounds again— 
Oh! the tones of harp strings near 
Vibrate not on Ossian’s ear! 
Sous of Song! in what bright hall 
May your stately shi idows fall ! 
Minstrels! in your glory drest, 
Make ye now the clouds your rest? 
Fling ye now your sounds of fire 
From the mist-robed shadowy lyre, 
Where the sun his glory laves 
In the glancing dark green waves, 
Ere bis splendours beam their birth 
On the mist-crowned fields of earth? 
THE HOME OF TALIESSIN. 
[The remains (consisting of little more than the 
foundation stone) of the dwelling of the celebrated | 
Welsh Bard Taliessin, are still pointed out in a 
romantic gorge of the mountains near Llanrwyst, 





Lynn Geirionedd. The view which it conmmand- 
ed fvom this spot isone of the most picturesque that 


with it render it, of course, suli more inte resting. 
The following verses were written for music. ] 


I stoed on the spot where the famed Taliessin, 


old ; 
Dark thoughts on my memory, unbidden, were 
pressing, 
Of hopes widely thwarted, and friendships grown 
cold 


Eve was yielding to twilight; yet still richly glow- 
ing, 
The deep skies reflected the sun that had fled; 
| And below me, in musical murmurs were flowing 
The bright purple waters of Lynn Geirionedd. 


I looked on the mighty bills gathering around it, 
That train of dark giants, with * cloud-girde “dd 
brows; 
And I thought of the minstrel whose fame had so 
crowned it, 
As | gazed on their summits of shadows and 
snows 





Se 


1 turned to the wreck that remained of his dwel- 


ling, 
The rain that time and the tempest had spared ; 
3uta few seattered stoacs, and a mound rudely 


swelling, 3 
Were all that arose there to elaim a regard, 


I called on kis name who had roused from her 
slumbers 
Sweet Echo, how oft, in her green-bosomed 
Jar ; 
1 asked, Where, and oh where, breathes he now 
his wild numbers ? 
And the mountaius around answered,—‘ Where 
and oh where? 


Years have tleeted siuce then; but in sickness and 
= adie sa, 


pe i used on the hopes that once promised so 


as Ps W here, and oh where are those visions of 
gladness ! 

And my bosom’s deepcellechoes, — Where and 
ol} where?’ 
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GAZETTE AND ATHEN. EUM. 


NEW-YOR K, JU. NEI 1826 


Mr. ‘Bestuich’s Sistorical Cha timWe 
have jately examined with particular at- 
tention, the historical charts which Mr. 
Bostwick is preparing for publication. We 
have heretofore expressed our opinion of 
the sound taleuts, acute discrimination 
and untiring industry of this gentleman, 
who has devoted so many years to his fa 
vourite study and who is undoubtedly bet- 
ter acquainted with history than any other 
man in this country, whoever that man 
jamay be. 

In announcing these charts it may be 
reasonably expected that we should ex- 





at no great distance from the Druid waves of | 


can be conceived; and the assoc ileaséonne ected | 


That‘ Prince of the Bards,’ had his dwelling of 


plain the grounds upon which the author 
‘ builds his hopes of public patronage. Un- 
| til this work is before the public, any very 
| particular explanation of the plan would 
i be useless and inexpedient, but in general 
terms we think its merits and pretensions 
ishould be set forth. A visible and strik- 
|ing representation of order. connection, 
change, succession, relationship, geneale- 
gv, and time, are the obvious advantages 
that should be embraced in_ historical 


charts. —Order of time and place, connec- 
tion of contemporaiies, co-agents, fami- 
lies, &c. 5 origin, change, and succession 
of events, persons, empires, &c. 

The relative position of countries cannot 
always be presented on a chart which re- 
presents time; but the most careful atten- 
tion is paid to that object in Mr. Bost- 
wick’s charts, especially when the coun- 
tries lie east and west of each other. The 





utility of adhering to the geographical po 
j sition of countries 2s far as is comnatible 
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with other tuportant illustrations, is too 
obvious to require any other remarks than 
that due attention has been paid to that 
object. 

As the idea of time is inseparable from 


that of succession, we are always lunpressed 


} 


with some idea of time by seeing person's | 


names arranged in an order that indicates 


a succession of one to another in any office, 


station, or Capacity; and if some idea of 


is unavoidably derived from such a 
it 
false idea unless a scale of time is present- 


tiine 


representation, of Course must be a 


ed, or if the seale is pe reeptibly incorrect. 
Jf we the 


see same space left between 


Francis Il. and Charles IX. that we ob- 
serve between Louis XIV. and XV. we 
are not by that merely left ignorant of the 
comparative length of their reigns, but 
we actually get a false esumate of the 
number of years. ‘The same principle 
that makes correct’ visible representa- 


tions usetul, renders false representations 
pernicious; for 
avoid the force of the 
the amd through the eye. With a due 
conviction of these principles many per- 


all 


aud have constructed 


sous have sacrificed other considera- 


rons, charts strictly 


ona scale of time, without 


that are also 
necessary to accomplish the great purpose 


The 


of these deficiencies has induced others to 


blend other representations 


for which they are made. discovers 


ginit altogether the scale of time that they 


inight represent the genealogy, relation, 


descent and ancestry of historical charae- 


ters. But these advantages are dearly 


gained at the expense of the scale of ume, 
me 


of separating cotemporaries, on dif- 
ferent sheets. 
Mr. Bostwick by employing new lines 


of his own invention has succeeded in 


combining all the different advantages ot 
the several plans heretofore adopted, while 
he renders the interesting subject of rela- 
tionship and genealogy, much more coim- 
plete than any one has done heretofore. 
By this plan of representation, it is no 
matter whether a man reigns a very long, 
or a very short period of time, or whether 
he is sueceeded by his 


son, grandson, 


brother, uncle, or even father, the time 


eqttally preserved and equally clear, aud 
the relationship, equally obvious. ‘There 


is nu sort or degree of relationship known 


Impression made on | 


attempting to | 


| 
| 


gy, Winch is not made obvious and easy 
by these simple lines; we need not except 
the dark cases 


of Thyestes and his son, 


and daughter, Ophaius, G2dipus, Horus, 
and Jocasta, 
defy representation if any could. 

By this peculiar method of re 


ion another point of great Importance is 


| gained, that is, such an economy of space 


las admits all 





in either case we cannot | 





| 


the cotemporary kingdoms, 


| 


| 
} 


ito avail himself 


and many others that would | 





produce a greater equality amone readers 


of different aves, attainments, and talents 


that they will at once enable every reads 


much more than hereto 


fore, both in conversation and writing, of 


the illustrations and anecdotes derived trom 


presenta- 


! 1 
OUly 

date s, 

side | 

land ce 

| Wish 

| 


) render biography easv—intelligible 
! 


That 


facility, 


the inexihaustable fund of history. 


they will aiford a sin not 


1) me 
} rising 


of finding, but of recollecting name 


and juterestiag particulars in bio 


graphy, while they will give us freedom 


nfidence to communicate what we 


to impart to others; that they wall 


, to those 


persons who prefer studying the characte) 


sovereigns, and personages to appear 

by side, or at one view across tie sheet, 
Without excluding the name of one impor- 
tant individual of the royal, ducal, and 
other families. All cotemporary char- 
acters of any conutry appear arranged to- | 


gether, and by the aid of figures in the mar- 


gin, and at tie top and bottom of each 


cont 
to 


column, assisted by an index 


all the 
flo 


names, and referrii such 


r 

> 
} 
i 


ures, you can instantly find the time, 


place, and kindred of any person, and by 


of the eye, an then 


a single glance you ¢ 
find all his contemporaries. 


After all the labour and expense bestow- 


) ed upon these improvements we think Mr. 


Bostwick, 


peal to all readers of history, and to 


may justly and confidently ap- 

ll 
persons interested in the literature of thetr 
country, for a fair trial, and investigation 
of the merits of his plan. He has prepared 
a series of charts down to the present time, 


le lias been at the expense of getting one 


engraved without soliciting a single sub- 
scription; without intending to ask any 


SUP] ort ofr patronage, except Sue h as the 
public may spontaneously extend after the 
work has been completed, and presented 
for eXamination. 


that the 


We most earnestly hope 


hecessary investigation may not 


be declined by a people too often Imposed 


The 


upon by putts, and false pretensions. 


usual method of soliciting subscriptions 
before a work appears, though often neces- 
sary, is always embatrassing ard unsatis- 
factory ; and we are convinced that the 


Mr. Bostwick, 1s the 


only one that puts an author on an equal 


course pursued by 


footing with his patrons, by allowing them 


a fair Opportunity to examine the merits | 


, and value of what they purchase. 


unong men, or even mmagined in sytholo- | 


We entertain a clear conviction that thie 


appearance of these charts, will produce 
libe- 
will 


it 


a sudden and entire revolution in the 
that they 
of 


ial department of history : 
facilitate the study 
that they 


promote and 


in a remarkable degree ; will 






of men, without much research into the 
{ creat revolutions of kingdoms ; that the 
will enable us freely to investigate, if occa 


lining | 


| dious research into the 








| 
| 
1 
: 
| 
| 
! 
[ 





sion requires, the particular transactions of 
iny detatched period, without long and te 
previous or subse 
the 
subjects more 
the 
of conversation and illustration ; that the 


will ocea 


Meals 
fre 


burthe i 


quent events, that they will be 
ol 


quently, and more familiarly, 


making historical 


sion the multiplication of historia! 


societies, and preserve them from that 
sudden langour and death that so uni 
formly overtake such institutions, on ar 
count of the disparity among the mer 
bers, the labour and study required, to aj 
pear confident and prepared at the meet 
ings 


These may be high pretensions, and ex 
per 
Whose opinions are entitled to the highest 
The 
an opportunity to judge 
il] 


liberal men will rejoice to see these exper 


travagant expectations, but many 


respect, concur in these views. pub- 


lic will soon have 


fur themselves, and we are sure that 


tations realized, howevei 
be 
1 


they may possibly feel 


sceptical they 


may at present, or however disinclined 
to exalnime. 

‘he chart first engraved, may not be the 
happiest in every respect to exhibit the ex 
cellence of the authors’ plan, as every part 


of the plan does not apply to the early pe 


riod embraced init. The pertod chosen 
is 500 years from Moses to Solomon, from 
the foundation of the Grecian States of the 
kingdom of Israel, to the establishment of 
the Greeks m Asta Minor, and other coasts 
f the Mediterranean. It embraces the 
whole of Grecian Mythology, and the lnis- 
tory, sacred and profane, that be longs to 
the period. We have every reason to pre- 


suine, thatevery Classical reader, and every 


will eagerly rwork, which, 


student, 


pro ulye 
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at a moderate price, will so essentially aid 
and illustrate their reading. Mr. Bost- 
wicks’ numerous friends can attest his un- 
wearied assiduity in his pursuits—a gene- 
vous public, (if there be such a thing in na 
ture) will rejoice to see him at least recover 
what he bas expended; and from moti es 
that are equ lly sound, thoueh tess libe al, 
they will aifurd that patronage, without 
which the remaining cliarts can never ap 
pear, and without the expectation of which 
no man could ever waste his years, his 
health, and his means. 


Mr. Moulton’s History of New-York.— 
Secoud Part. New-York. 1626. 


With more regret than 





snrpi ise, we 


learn from the introduction to the present | , 

.| digatity could hardly -exhaust; and sel- 
| 
| 


volume, that the sale of the first part of 
this history (published about two years ago) 


have not remunerated the author for his! 


expenses in printing the work. Certainly, 
A history 
of the first and greatest state in the union, 


we are a most literary nation! 


written by an eloquent, faithtul, and edu- 
cated man, one would suppose, would find 
its way to the library of every gentleman in 
the state. Mr. Moulton is happily a man 
of steady perseverance, and we are glad to 
learn that he is determined to pursue his 
purposes. Let him do so: sincerely do 
we hope that the time willcome when he 
ean adopt the motto, * tundem trium- 
phans !” 

It is unnecessary to undertake a minute 
analysis of this history; let our readers 
purchase it and analyze for themselves.— 
We prefer to quote the following glowing 
and eloquent passage as an evidence of the 


spirit and talent of the author. He is 


speaking of the early settlement of this | 


island :— 


In the progress of an establishment, so 
purely military and commercial, and so 


single in the range of its commerce, few | 
incidents could have transpired worthy of | 


record, and probably none which could 


elevate in moral or- intellectual dignity, | 


the character of these pioneers of coloni- 
zation. In communities where all the 
lights of science and religion are perfectly 
accessible, and the widest scope is offered 


to the noblest efforts of intellect and to the 


generous energies of philanthropy, we find 


men with minds so infected with the idol- | 


atry of avarice as to despise all illumina- 
tion but that of the golden altar : with hearts 
so palsied by the unhallowed devotion, as 
to resist every expansive and touching im- 
press. They admit no sentimental refine- 
ment, upon the plain maxim of gainful 
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| Carthage—no ethic restriction upon the | king crown’ —or, 


Vaitage giound of sagacious speculatiou-— 
| no limitation to the imperious cived of vic- 
torious extortion.* ‘They recognize vo 
moral sublimity or beauty in a mouumen 
tal lute, purchased by pubise munmbcence 
aud secured by public gratitvde—or m 
that celebrity which the father telis to bis 
cluidren, or in the impassioned praises of 
private gratitude when the name of bene- 
factor is uttered, or in that sti voice of ac- 
tive emulation, Which kindling tuto Coliite 
sigsm fiom the mmiiuence of aulliorily, 
without the necessity of precept, Ccou- 
veys to the author of great deeds and 
good qualities the delicacy of reward 
without the grossness of conipliment.— 
‘They listen to no voice of humanity, 
wheu to bless and be blessed would ve 
the mighty gain for a little sibstraction 
from Une mass, W hich even spendthentt pro- 


dom do they betray by accident, and by 
design never, one solitary attribute of ex- 
cellence, to vindicate tie nobility of hu- 
| idan nature. from the perishable worthless- 
| Hess of their names and general example. 
When men so situated, and so actuated, 
j; are notunfrequently seea in the rauks of 
| polished and enlightened society, what 
| either illustrious in virtue or signal in ac- 
ition could be expected from those whose 
| object was gain, and nothing else? who, 
in its precarious pursuit, had abandoned 
the fire-sides and endearments of their na- 
tive country; whose location was inrespon- 
sible to authority, becanse beyond the pale 
of law, and whose intercourse with the na- 
' tives, or with each other, must therefore, 
have been governed by motives of fear and 
policy, rather than by principle. 


Bull’s-Head Theatre.—It is with plea- 


sure that we observe, that the enterprising 





| managers of this establishment are rapidly 
| progressing with an edifice, which will be 
/an ornament to the city. We understand 
| that every department of the theatre will 
be conducted on the most liberal princi- 


ples, to equal, if possible, the most spacious 
and superb in Europe, and to accomplish 
this, no expense will be spared. 

We have long wished to see a rival to 
ithe Park Theatre; the paucity of talent 
there is proverbial ; and because, ordinarily, 


it is but indifferently patronized, the citi- 
zens of New-York have been accused of 
want of dramatic taste—it is an ungene- 
rous charge, for in our estimation, it shows 
What man of taste for 
pleasure and intellectual enjoyment, would 


‘the very reverse. 


go there, to see a clown apparalled in 
the robes of royalty, mimicking “ the 


Sed quer reverentia legun? 
Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam properantis 
avari? JUVENAL. 





* 
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waiting maids, elit- 


‘terme with gaudy tinsel, aping princes- 





Go to this theatre 
when Kran, the maste: sprit of the age 
appears, Or one or two other Stars, we find 
the house filled to overflowing, and the 


ses ?—surely none. 


plaudits of an admiring audience, paving 
homage to genius. Let no one after Qiis 
say, that New-York has no tasie for the 
drama. 

We do not offer these remaiks in un- 
generous mood . ne; vith sry spirit ho 
tility to ** the Park,” but with a view to 
spur the managers to exertion, and we 
nope they wall take the hint. 

It is reported that the New Theatre wily 
open during the fall: we now suggest to 
the committee of this splendid estabic b- 
ment, the propriety of using all means in 
their power, to bring forward a new play on 
the opening night. This may be easily 
done, for we do think, there is much 
dramatic talent in our country, fiom the 
specimens of our poets in other walks of 
literature. The committee might issue a 
circular, Offering a liberal compensation 
for the best legitimate T'ragedy or Come- 
dy, aud a literary jury appointed to ce- 
cide upon the merits of the candidates. 
The Theatre might reserve to themselses, 
the privilege, that should none of the plays 
offered, in the opinion of the jury, be 
worthy of representation. that none be ac- 
cepted, but a regular stock play substi- 
tuted. Should this suggestion be appro- 
ved of, the committee must be aware that 


| little time can be given for the candidates 





to offer their plays, but genius overcomes 
every obstacle, and we are convinced that 
several Tragedies or Comedies will be sub- 
mitted to them, and that, one at least, wil} 
be an honor to the country. 


For the Gazette and Athenaum. 


** And there was One, a lonely, lonely one 
Who faded” 





O! how could grief and sad despair 
Blight all her beauty so, 

And plant the faded lily there, 
Where roses used to glow! 


The smile which once beamed most divine 
Upon her cheek, is gone, 

Herbrow where talent once did shine 
Is languid, sad, and wan. 


No trace remains of what has been, 
Save beauty’s shadowy form, 

Which trembles ‘neath fate’s arrow keen 
And witiiers in the storm. 


























—— 








He. ronorniag g pat! 1 was strewed with flowers, 
Aud fortune sweetiy siniled ; 
Bat swiftly sped her happy hours 


For sorrow clanued ber child. 


Ah! soon her flowery path is erost 
And avzu sh clouds her day — 

So every gem we prize the most, 
Seems first to fade away. 


She loved—and was alas! deceived, 
Yet not one word she spo ke, 
But silently, and sadly grieved :— 
They say,—her heart is broke. 
Ipa. 





MISC pI LL LANE OLS. 


ADDITIONS TO LORD ORFORD'S ROY- 
AL AND NOBLE AUTHORS. 


AENRY CLIFFORD, EARL OF CUMBERLAND. 


He was the son of Francis, fourth Far! 
of Cuinberland, by the widow of Nevill, 
Lord Bergravenny, and born in 1591. His 
education was received in Oxtoid, where 
he took his degree of bachelor of art, as a 
nobleman of Christ Church, in 1608-9; 
and, in the following vear, married the 
Lady Frances, dauglhitei ot Robert. Fiarl 
of Salisbury. After travelling into France 
and Italy, and spending some short time. 
at his return, in King James’ court, be 
appears to have retired into the countiy, in 
order (as his cousin, the Lady Anne, 
Countess of Pembroke, records) to manage 
his father, and his father’s property, then 
much dissipated by improvident) expendi- 
ture; and he seems to have executed his 
purpose with equal prudence and filial af- 
fection. Lord Cliford sueceeded his fa 
ther, as fifth Earlof Cumberland, in 1640- 
1, and was a faithful adherent to King 
Charles, during the evil days that followed. 
Being, however, of an inactive, and not 
of a martial disposition, the Earl of Cum- 
berland was ill-calculated to render any 
material assistance to the royal cause by 
his personal exertions, of which he was so 
fully aware, that when the chief command 


| 


- 


AND AMERIC AN ! A THEN EU M. 17% 
his b urial, ts toted, **nvainy soldiers : slain at | t emely rare. The. second, Was another 
this time; the town and church being | l2mu. vl 44 pages, beautifully printed, 


thea in possession of the rebels, it is pro- jan * sold by 'L. Payne, a Round-eourt, 
bable that access to the family vault could | inthe Strand, b748.’ "Lhe third, was re 

only be obtamed but by force. | Scotch edition, * Glasgow, by R. and . 
Neither Lord Orford nor Mr. Park were} Foutis, 1767, L2mo.' Fourth. a mts 


‘aware that Heury. Pitth Kerlof Cumber- | fromthe original edition, with a preface 


i 
| 
' 
| 


| 


=; noble author, the 


of York. with very extensive powers. was | 


conterred upon him, he willingly resigned 
a trust, to which he felt himself incompe- 
teut. to the Earlof Newcastle. ** He was,’ 
says Clarendon, * a man of honour, and 
popular enough in peace, but not endued 
with those paits which were necessary for 
such a season.” Lady Pembroke diaws ; 
the following portrait of him: ‘“ He was 
endued with a good natural wit. was a tall | 
and proper man, a good courtier, a brave 
horseman, an excellent huntsman, had 


a] 


| 


; qiirto Ms. containing 


land elaimed a place ameug the Noble | dated Nvo, near Lanchester, June 18, 
Authors. Inthe Bodieian lbiary is a thin | 1778. and an‘ Appendix, containing an 
Historical Account of the Fire Engine, 
Poetical! Trunstations of some Psalmes, | for raising water ;” this was in large bvo. 
and the Song of Solomon. with other| pp. 64. Fifth, a reprint from the Glas- 
Divine Porms, by that noble and reli- | SOW a London, * by W. Bailey, Pro 
gious souls wow sainted in Heaven, the! prietor of the Speaking  Figuie, now 
Right Honourable Henry Earle of Cum- showing, by nt ser of the Right Hon. 
beiland, &§e. the Lord Mayor, at No. 42, within Bish- 
: | rate,” 1786, 12 Sirti d 
Of the Psalms, thus translated by our (OpSei te, 786, 12mo. ixth, Lon ion, 
é; BHe oa | Sold by R. Triphook, &c. 1813, t2mo. of 
cuutv-fifth affords the | . 
best specimen, aad of this a short extract which 100 copies only were printed. And 
. ~AtbECS ai > asd 7 | rs 
~ a : a seventh was announced by Murray, of 
shall suffice. - : 
Albermarle-street, in 1620 which professed 
to be from the original MSS., with histori- 
cal and explanatory notes, a biographical 
memo, and an original portrait, 8vo. 





Righieous Judge of sacred lawes, 
Fight my batiteiis, plead my cause ; 
Lest my fierce aud wrangling foe 
Reght, by power, overthrow, 

May thy buckter, speare, aud sheild 
Make me master of the feild; 

Sid my soule de fye them all, 
Since thou art my cenerall. 

Strike with shame, and with despaire, 
Those that wouid my souie ensnare. 
Make them to contusion tly 
That to ruin ine dee tye, 

As ihe dust by whirlwind blowne, 
May thev wander overthtowne, 
Aud God's Angell. as they fly, 
Suu persue the victory. * * * 


Conversion of St. Paul. 


Saul Christ parsnes, Christ meets him in y* way, 
Notlike aloe, but with a shining light 


Such are the editions of Lord Worces- 
ter’s very singular production, in which 
however strange and improbable many of 
the proposals may appear, itis certain ~ 
others, that at first were thoucht either ab- 
struse or ridiculous, have been found by in 
genions and practical mathematiciaus to 
answer the noble mechanic’s fullest expec- 
tation. Sosanguine was the projector in re- 
spect tothe steam engine, which he terms, his 
stupenduons water-work,” that he procu 
red an act of parliament to secure to him- 

self and heirs, the entire advantage for 

Guides him to Heaven: Grace doth his rage allay, ninety-nine years. inflicting a penalty of 
And turne the edge of lis vagouernd spight : . a ye Sa Pek. ce , 
So he, that nothing breath’d butsword aud | 9. per hour on all who should counterfeit, 
flame, or use, this ‘* water-commanding engine.” 

Weut out a lyon, and return’d a lambe. Lord Worcester, in the inidst of these 

The Earl of Cumberland had four chil- | projeets, was as needy as the poorest alchy- 
dren; Elizabeth bis danghter survived | mist in search of the philosopher's stone. 
him. and married the Earl of Corke. His | In the dedication to both houses of parlia- 
three sons died young, and are recorded by | ment of his Scantlings, he declares he 
the following very wo a le and pathetic in- | has already sacrificed trom six to seven 
scription in Skipton C hurch. hundred thousand pounds, and to how 

Henricus pater detlect great extremity he was occasionally redu- 
Franciscum ced, the following letter, which we have 
Carolum now transcribed from the original auto- 
Henricum. aa ; 

graph, bears sufficient testimony. It was 


A.D MDCXXXXHL. ; a = " 
enw ane counnett, nabs. oe ci.ameenes addressed to Colonel Copley, an officer in 
oDW: aietrenecete eagles Deaee —* tthe army of General Fairfax, who thus en- 


AND MARQUIS OF WORCESTER. * 
dorses it :— 


My Lord of Worcester’s Letter about my 


Shave tu his Engine. 


Lord Worcestev’s little book of imven- 
tions, which contains the first hint of that 
most powerful machine the steam engine, 
hed gone through several editions un- Dear friend.—I knowe not with what 
‘known to Lord Orford. The first was** A | face to desire a eurtesie from you, since I 
Century of the Names and Scantlings of | ave not vet payed you the five pownds, 
such Inventious, as at present I can eall to | and the mayne businesse soe long protract- 





‘mind to have tried and perfected, which | ed, whereby my reallity and kindnesse 


good skill in architecture and mathematics, | 


and was much favoured by King James 
and King Charles, and died of a burning 
fever, at one of the prebend’s houses in 
York, Dec. 1643." He died on the 11th, 
and was buried at Skipton, on the 51st of | 
Deceinber; and that not without bloodshed, 


for in the parish register, after the record of | taining altogether, 102 


| 


(my former notes being lost) | have, at the | shonld with thankfulnesse appeare: for 
instance of a powerful friend, endeavour- | though the least I intend you is to make 
ed now, in the year 1655, to set these down | up the somme allready promised, to a 


|in such a way as may suffictently instruct | thousand pownds yearly, or a share am- 


me to put any of them in practice. Artis | monnting to fare more (which to nominate 
et Nature proles. London, printed by J. | before the perfection of the wuorke were 
Grismond, in the year 1663.” 12mo. con- | but an individuum vagum, and therefore } 
pages, and ex- | deferre it, and vpon noe oilier score,) yet 




































in this interim, my disappointments are soe 
great, as that I aim forced to begge, if you 
could possible.eyther to helpe me with tenne 
pownds to this bearer, or to make vse of 
the coache, and to goe to Mr. Clerke, and 
if he could this day helpe me to fifty 
pownds, then to pay your selfe the five 
pownds I owe you out of them. Eyther 
of these will infinitely oblige me. The 
alderman has taken three day’s time to 
cousider of it. Pardon the great troubles 
[ give you, which | doubt not but in time 
to deserve by really appearing 
Your most thankful friend, 

28th of March, 1656. WokcESTER. 

To my honoured friend, 
Collonell Christopher Coppley, 

These. 


ANNE CLIFFORD, COUNTESS OF DORSET, 
PEMBROKE, AND MONTGOMERY, 


** Lived (says Wood) like a princess, 
in Westmoreland, was a great lover and 
encourager of learning and learned men, 
hospitable, charitable to the poor, and ofa 
most generous and public temper.” She 
had all the courage and liberality of the 
other sex, united to all the devotion, order, 
and economy (perhaps not all the softness) 
of her own. She was the oldest, but most 
independent, courtier in the kingdom: 
had known and admired Queen Eliza- 
beth ; had refused what she deemed an ini- 
quitous award of king James;_ re-built 


her dismantled castles, in defiance of 


Cromwell; and repelled, with disdain, the 
interposition of a profligate minister, under 
Charles the Second.* 

The letter which she is said to have 
written to Sir Joseph Williamson, then 
secretary of state, who sent to nominate to 
her amember for the borough of Appleby, 
was first printed in a paper written by 
Lord Orford for The World, and again in- 
troduced by that noble writer, in his arti- 
cle relative to this high-spirited woman.— 
It is worthy of remark, that no authority 
is given, in either place, for the authenti- 
city of the document, and, excellent and 
to the puint as it is, we cannot but sus- 
pect it to have been, at least, heightened 
by the poignant pen of the contributor.— 
ilowever this may be, it will well bear re- 
petition. 


Lhave been bullied by an usurper; I 
have been neglected by a court ; but I will 
not be dictated to by a subject; your man 
sha’nt stand. 

ANNE, Dorset, PEMBROKE, 
anp Montcomery. 


We have given place to the above, by 
way of introducing two other letters not 
generally known, one by a royal, the other 
irom a noble, personage. The first is 
trom Queen Exizazeru to Heton, Bishop 
of Ely, who, it seeins, had promised to ex- 
change some part of the land belonging to 





* Whitaker's Doanery of Craven, pp. 277, 
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his newlv-acquired see, for a pretended 


equivalent; but demurred when he enter- 
ed on the office, either from a hope of en- 


joving his dignity without the penalty, or 


froma sense of shame at so palpaple an 
injustice towards the church, probably the 
latter, because the letter is said tobe pre- 
served in the Episcopal Register of Ely, 
asa sort of proof of the compulsion. 


Proud Prelate, [ understand you are 
backward in complying with your agree- 
ment: but I would have you know, that I 
who made you what you are, can unmake 
you; andif you do not forthwith falfil 
your engagement, by God! I will immedi- 
ately unfrock you. 

Your's as you demean yourself, 
EXvizaBeTu. 

The second is of a very different na- 
ture. It was written by Jonn, Seconp 
Bart or BucKINGHAMSHIRE, at that time 
Lord Lieutenant of lreland, to Dr. Crad- 
dock, the Archbishop of Dublin, who had 
been suddenly seized with a putrid sore- 
throat, which for some days threatened 
the worst consequences, and then as sud- 


denly lett him. Lord Buckinghamshire, | 


who had not once sent to enquire after his 
Grace, during his illness, wrote him the 
following very coicise but elegant note 
on the day of his recovery :— 


My Lorp,—The enquiries of a Lord 
Lieutenant after the health of an Arch- 
bishop, might be deemed equivocal—but 
his sincere congratulations, on the recove- 
ry of a respected friend, cannot be mis- 
interpreted. 

BucKINGHAMSHIRE. 


We know not what punishment will be 
inflicted on us for inserting, as a climax to 


these royal and noble epistles, the letter of 


an unfortunate lieutenant of foot; but it 
seems to us so characteristic, and so spirit- 
ed a composition, that our readers shall 
have it. ‘The billet was fuund by the Sec- 


retary at War on his table after the loss of 
Minorea to the French, and is perfect of 


its kind. 

Sir—I was a Lieutenant with General 
Stanhope when he took Minorca, for 
which he was made a Lord. I was a 
Lieutenant with General Blackney when 
he lost Minorca, for which he was made a 
Lord. J am a Lieutenant still. 

Sir, &c. &c. 

Who are the least proper to hold this, 
or to have that; to preside here, or advise 
there; to be absent from this place, or 
present at that? Generally speaking, 
those are the least proper to obtain these 
ends, who least desire them. Who desires 
to hold preferment, more than the profes- 
sing pluralist, or to have place more than 
the pretended patriot, and who deserve 
them less? Who wishes to preside at the 
senate more than the sycophant, or to ad- 





| vise at the council, more than the knave ? 
'Who wishes to be absent from the trial 
}more than the criminal, or to be present 
jat the plunder, more than the thief?) For 
ithat wealth, power, or influence, which 
j are desired, only that they may be proper- 


| 


\dy applied and exerted, are not usually 
those which are most vehemently desired ; 
jSince such an application of them cannot 
'be a profitable task, but must be a trouble- 
some, and may be athankless one. There- 
fore, when we see a man denying himself 
the common comforts of life, passing rest- 
less days, and sleepless nights, in order to 
‘compass something where the public good 
jis the apparent motive, we may always 
iventure to pause a little, just to consider 
whether private good may not be the real 
end. 





Self-Love, in spite of all that has been 
said against it, performs diverse necessary 
offices, in the drama of life, and like fric- 
} tion in mechanics, is not without its com- 
|pensationsof good. Self-pride is the eld- 
‘est daughter of self-love, and thisit is that 
consoles us on many occasions, and exhili- 


‘rates us on more; it lends a spring to our 
jovs, and a pillow to our pains; it height- 
ensthe zest of our perceptions, and sof- 
| tens the asperity of our repulse ; ané it is 
| not till this is mortally wounded within us, 
that the spirit to endure expires. This 
| self-pride is the common friend of humani- 
ity, and like the bell of our church, is resort- 
jedtoon all occasions: it ministers alike 
|to our festivals or our feasts ; our meri- 
ment or our mourning ; our weal or our 
woe. 


| 
| 


Could any nostrum be discovered that 
would consideratly lengthen the life of 
man, this specious good would be a real evil 
to the best interests of humanity, first, by 
diminishing the value of the reversions of 
virtue, by postponing the period of their re- 
alization, and secondly, by giving longevity 
to the development, and permanence to the 
prosperity of vice. 

Those who take their opinions of women 
from the reports of a rake. will be no nearer 
the truth than those who take their opin- 
ions of men from the lips of a prostitute. 
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